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Satire’s my weapon; but I’m too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet ; 

I only wear it in a land of Heclors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpers, and directors.—-PoPe. 


7 te. 


EXAMINATION AND ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
“ MONARCHICAL PRINCIPLE.” 











No. 5. 





Some of our friends are alarmed lest we should carry 
our inquiries upon this head too far; and, in their anxiety, 
begin to ask where we intend to stop? Our answer is, 
that we cannot tell. We shall go just as far as our reason 
will carry us. When we see a jirm fooling in advance, 
we shall proceed ; notwithstanding those who are behind, 
may think we are in great danger. This is the time for 
inquiry. Have we not a blessed peace? Is not Europe 
tranquilized, and the world in a profound repose? Have 
not the disaffected become loyal, and are not the farmers 
recovering their good temper as the markets rise? Have 
not our statesmen become the most tractable and gentle 
creatures imaginable? Instead of the fury of Castlereagh, 
and the grave ferocity of Sidmouth, have we not the 
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placid good humour of Mr. Huskisson, and the merry 
antics of Mr. Canning? No, there can be no danger now, 
not even to a Dwarf. We are quite safe in our occupation 
and must pursue it the more earnestly, remembering the 
proverb to make hay when the sun shines. We have not 
noticed that the Bridge-street gang has been seized by a 
paralytic affection. Scarcely a priest throws in a guinea, 
in-a month, to put down the radicals. Murray has sunk 
into his old oblivion,—the faster, probably, because his 
pockets are heavier than they were ; and nobody knows 
what has become of Sharpe! Dr. Slop scarcely ever men- 
tions that there was such a society in existence, though 
he sometimes sighs for the loss of the ten guineas adver- 
tisements, which were wont to add such a relish to his 
rolls and coffee. What then have we to fear. Besides, 
economy is the order of the day. The ministers say» 
“‘ what can be saved ought to be saved:’’ and the tenden- 
cy of our labours is to shew that great savings may be 
effected. We think we could venture to contract for the 
government of the country for about one-fourth of the 
present cost. The ministers should thank us for this. If 
they will not, the people will, when they shall advertise 
for public servants, as individuals do for domestic servants 
at present; unless the arts and sciences should be so far 
perfected, that the business of the state might be per- 
formed by steam. 

Proceeding with our subject, we have to call the atten- 
tion of our readers, to what is called prerogative, a gene- 
ral attendant upon the “‘ monarchical principle,’ and in- 
deed its essence,—the great object of usurped authority 
being to extend what is called prerogative,—to substitute 
the will of the ruling power, for the authority of the 
law. To admit anything under the name of prerogative 


is a disgrace to a reasoning people. It is cunningly pre- 
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iended that prerogative is meant to supply the deficiency 
of law; but the truth is, it is meant to supercede law. 
They cannot exist together. Where there is a necessity 
for prerogative, the law is defective, and should be amen- 
ded; butit is generally found in opposition to law, and 
some state reason is produced to justify its existence, 
where it is treason to the state. Prerogative is the setting 
up the will, or the caprice of the individual, above the 
law, and against the interests of the whole. Wherever 
there is prerogative, there is an incipient tyranny ; and 
every state which does bind down its servants by the rule 
of absolute law, leaves the door open for the introduction 
of a master. 

In Russia, allis prerogative. The laws emanate from it, 
and areits creatures. Of course they are only finding 
upon the slaves of prerogative. The master whase pero- 
gative it is to issue them, neverthinks them binding upon 
himself. In America, the Presid-nt has no prerogative.— 
His course is marked out to him. He may tread in it with 
more or less vigour, or ability ; but in ijt he must tread— 
The people call him to their service upon certain specific 
terms. He has no rights but what they confer upon him, 
no privileges but what are common to all—and the laws 
regulate his conduct as they do the conduct of every other 
individual. This is the perfection of the science of go- 
vernment, in principle. With the details we have here 
nothing to do. The total extinction of prerogative is the 
anuihilation of the monarchical principle ; and this weed 
destroyed, the fieid of politics becomes a pleasant garden. 

In i:ngland the royal prerogative, like the royal power, 
is but a name. With all his vaunted prerogatives a King 
of England can hrerdly chuse his own valet. An imper- 
tinent faction quarrels for the patronage of the appoint- 
ment of the personal attendants of the monarch. A groom 
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of the stole, or a lord of the hedchamber, must be appointed 
by one or other of his Majesty’s political servants. And 
these latter are so notoriously not of his own chiusing, 
that one-was lately pulled by the ears into the royal cabinet 
by the prime minister, against the inclination of him, who 
is styled their “ sovereign lord and master!” But we 
must not conclude too hastily that because the prerogative 
of the! King is a mere name, that there is no such thing 
as this consequence of the monarchical principle in En- 
gland. Where we found tiie monarchical power, we must 
look for its consequences. We found the former in the 
borough faction, and there we shall find the latter also. 

It changes its name, but does not aiter its nature. The 
monarchical principle puts on an areslocratie mantle ; and 
prerogative, accompanying it in its migration, becomes 
privilege, as it exists in the cabinet, in the house of lords, 
and in the house of commons! Under this familiar name 
we shall easily recognize our old acquaintance prerogative, 
by an examination of the deeds committed under the pre- 
tence of privilege. ‘ihe cabinet does not indeed pretend 
to any privileges, but it takes care to use them frequently 
enough. “Thus it sent out Oliver to create disturbances, 
that it may employ them as pretexts to subvert the laws 
of the land. ‘Thus it arrested individuals whom it feared, 
against law, imprisoned them without trial, and at last 
indemnified itself for dismissing them without accusation, 
by obtaining a bill of indemnity for having transgressed 
the laws! This was all prerogative—all the result of the 
supremacy ofthe monarchical principle, in the hands of a 
faction. {It was the consequence of an usurpation of 


power, and the determination of the usurpers to maintain 
it atall hazard, and by force of arms. Mr. Pitt had fre- 
quently enacted the same tragical farce, with the same 
impunity :—and gave many proofs to an astonished land, 
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that its liberties were as much in his power, as its resources 
were at his disposal. Passing from the cabinet to the upper 
house of legislation we find it a nest of privileges, and 
many ofthem very foul ones. Inviolability of person, and 
impunity of action, are the bans of royal prerogative in 
countries where it is in the possession of the sovereign. 
—In its milder name of privileze, it makes nearly similar 
pretensions. It affects to be judge in its own case, against 
allreason, and claimsa rule of action only limited by its 
good liking. It substitutes its pleasure for a code of laws, 
and calls that sedition or treason, which opposes it. Dis- 
tinctions are conferred upon rank, which should be the 
reward of merit; and by the absurd means of perpetuating 
the house of legislation by the mere accident of birth, it 
subjects the world to the controul of those who are the 
least fitted forthe task, and are the least acquainted with 
its wants and interests. Usurpation being only to be 
maintained by} power, and large possessions being the 
readiest means of acquiring power, one peculiar privilege 
of the aristocracy is to bestow the bulk of the property 
of a family upon the eldest son, leaving the rest ‘of the 
family to be quartered upon the public purse. This is 
the prerogative ot the aristocracy! Can we wonder that 
it is so conspicuous forall but what it ought tobe? To 
make it all respectable in the eyes of the people, a com- 
moner is always placed at the head of its deliberations ; 
and occasional drafts of ability, in the shape of new’peers, 
are taken from the lower house, into whichtalent some- 
times finds its way in spite of the attempts to keep 
it out, or to cuff it down. Take away the 
peers of tlie last haif-a-century’s creation from the 
upper-house, and what a collection of hereditary legisla- 


tors would be left. Lord Portsmouth might be a very re- 
spectable senator indeed ! Such are the effects of preroga: 
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tive under the name of privilege in the upper house! Let us 
look at the lower house. We shall find privileges, alia, 
prerogative, there too, in rank abundance ; though a little 
more disguised. They do not, like the upper house, claim 
the privileges by birth or station ; but from accidental si- 
tuation. They contend that their election, professedly to 
represent the people, confers upon them the undoubted 
right of only representing themselves. Being the suppo- 
sed guardians of the public purse, they contend that it is 
their privilege to do what they will withthe public money, 
so the purse is emptied upon the floor of St. Ste- 
phens, and there is a general scramble for the contents. 
Being elected to check the encroachment of the King, and 
the aristocracy, they contend that it is their duly to make 
common cause with the monarch, the ministry, and 
the upper house, against the people, whenever they think 
proper. Being bound to hear the complaints of the peo- 
ple, it is equally their privilege to pay no regard to them, 
and. the petitions of the people have laid in heaps 
upon their tables, and have been trampled under foot, to 
shew the independence of their servants. These are some 
of the effects of prerogative under the disguise of privilege 
in the lower house. If we were to go into to the courts 
of law, and examine the conduct of the Judges, and the 
pretensions of the different agents, we should also find 
abundance of disguised prerogative ! and the pursuit may 

resumed ona future day. In England the royal prero- 
gative resembles the insect that may be cut into a thousand 
parts, and each part will become a perfect being. The 
principle of substituting the inclination of the agent. for 
the law of the case is universal. Yet we are told this is 
nota despoti¢ country. We will one day ask the master 
of the crown office what he thinks of it. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The conduct of the magistrate to the man and woman, said to 
have been caught in an indecent situation, and who have been sent 
to the tread-mill by the magistrate, on the unsupported testimony 
of a watchman, is well calculated to rouse the indignation of the 
public ; when the lenity of the magistracy to Bishop Jocelyn 1s 
remembered. That titled miscreant was treated with all courtesy 
by the bench, and admitted to bail that he might escape from the 
offended law, while a cloud of witnesses where ready to substan- 


tiate his guilt. But there is one rule of law for the poor and another 
for the rich. 


The quarrel of the Quakers with Mary Catley, because the spirit 
moveth her to speak, as they say, unseasonably, may produce an 
odd sort of inquiry. They say she is no member, and therefore 
has ** no right” to speak. But will they say that the spirit “ can 
move none but a member of the society?” This would be an im- 
peachment of the power of the spirit. Again, they say, they 
suffer none to speak without the permission of the elders. Then 
“the elders sit in judgment” upon the operations of the spirit? 
Is this consistent with their humility? And who regulated the 
spirit before there were any elders? These are knotty points ; and 
we should like an answer. 

The complaints respecting the prison at Leicester cannot be an- 
swered, until they are more distinctly specified. 








Correspondence, 





WAGES OF LABOURERS IN ENGLAND. 





To the Editor. 
Sir, 


Mr. Cobbett has been recently arguing that the la- 
bourers of England are not so well treated as the black 
Slaves of the West India islands—I am not disposed to 
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admit this :—although there is enough both of oppression 
and slavery in England and Ireland to render it far more 
advisable for Mr. Wilberforce, and all the religious and 
humane part of the community, to employ themselves at 
home, before they extend the circle of their labours, and 
by this means diminish the effect. But if the English 
labourers and mechanics are really in worse, or in as bad, 
or in half as bad a condition as the black slaves, what a 
set of despicable poltroons they must be, to put up with 
snch degradation. They can deserve neither pity, nor 
relief, if they are sunk so low, and put up with such a 
fate, with the means of justice and re’riiution in their 
hands. But it is not true that they are in so bad a con- 
dition, for though it is very probable, the slaves may be 
the first to seize upon the full enjoymeut of their liberty 
—the English labourer has many advantages which the 
slaves do not enjoy, and is exempt from many evils which 
they suffer. Itis true the English labourer does a great 
deal more work—he is more dependant upon contingen- 
cies, for food and raiment :—But slaves are not entirely 
exempt from these contingencies. Mr. Cobbett has an- 
swered Wilberforce well—but he has not met the case 
itself. Negroes have been starved (o death, though Wilber- 
force has not mentioned it ; and a deprivation of food forms 
a common punishment in the West Indies. The slaves are 
treated exactly as cattle would be treated. It is the owner’s 
interest to have them we'll-treated, and well-fe i; but pas- 
sion overrules interest very often in the first instance ; and 
in the second, as cattle often suffer from the want of fod- 
der, so many hundreds of slaves have perished in periods 
of scarcity, either because the food was too dear to give 
them, or because their master was too poor to purchase it. 
Let me not be supposed to under-rate the bad treatment 
of the labouring classes in England : and the exposure of 
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itisaduty which every honest man owes to society, and 
every feeling heart to its: own quiet. In this light, your 
publication of the villainous treatment of the man, (Main- 
waring ) by the Mayor of Leeds, and his employer, Stans- 
feld ; and Mr, Cobbett’s publication, * of the treatment 
of the Tyldesley Cotton Spinners, are cu culated to effect 
much good. These exposures may have the eflect of stop- 
ping the hand of petty despotism, from the dread of pub- 
lic indignation, or private revenge ; andas these modes 
of torture are not legal in England, the perpetrators of 
them may be restrained by fear froman indulgence in such 
practices as renders them amenable to the law. 1 know 
the chance of their responsibility isnot very great; as the 
expense raises an almost impenctrable barrier against a 
poor man who sets out in search of justice ; and thata se- 
cret influence Is arrayed against him, should he be fortu- 
nate enough to reach the tribunal. Yet a scoundrel is oc- 
‘rasionally reached, or is driven to reach himself; and as 
all tyrants are cowards at the bottom, one good example 
helps to keep a hundred knaves in something like order.— 
The fate of Percival produced a great alteration for the 
better, in the transaction of business by the public servants. 
The fate of Castlereagh has been followed by a complete 
change of domestic policy : and the recent attempt on the 
life of Mr. Horrocks will have a tendency to promote a 
greater atiention to the interests of Cotton Spinners. One 
cannot justify such actions ; but out of evil cometh good, 
when they remind the great world that it is within the 
reach of the little world whenever it pleaseth to put forth 
its hands and touch them. 
Yours, &c. 
MERANTOR. 


¥ See the close of this number for the extract. 
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JUDGES AND THEIR CIRCUITS. 





Petersfield, Sept. 5, 1823. 

Mr. Editor,—The ‘“« Morning Chronicle” of the last 
week has very properly called the public attention to the 
above very important subject, and observes that certain 
Judges in Ireland appropriate to themselves particular 
circuits. Mr. Baron Mc Lelland has selected for 17 out 
of 20 successive assizes, that circuit including the county 
of his birth and of his residence, as well as that of his 
family and connexions. 

You will, I am convinced, agree with me, that there is 
no maxim which we take to be better founded than that 
those to whom the administration of justice is confided, 
ought to beas free as possible from all preconceived opi- 
nions and partialities regarding those parties, the rights 
or conduct of whoni constituted the matter for adjudication. 

I am quite aware of the delicacy necessary in touching 
on these subjects, but as it has already been noticed in 
some of the daily papers, of the continual selection of 
the Hants circuit, by Mr.Justice Boroughs ; and it is some- 
what singular that all the legal questions that have arisen 
at Petersfield have been tried by that Judge. I say 
nothing in disparagement of his legal talent or indepen- 
dence, but this we may recollect, without fear of offence, 
that for many years he was barrister on the circuit, con- 
sequently employed by Mr. Hector and his predecessors ,; 
that he was formerly recorder of the rotten corporation 
of the borough of Portsmouth, connected with many per- 
sons in the neighbourhood, and well known to Mr. Eylas 
and several of the former mayors of Petersfield ; and at 
the late Winchester assises, in Mr. Justice Boroughs have 
we found the public apologist of the custom of our 
borough, that the packing of the jury for the purpose of 
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selecting a mayor to answer the purpose of the patron of 
the borough, is quite legal, correct, and proper.* 
Possessing as | do an old fashion feeling, that English 
judges should be like Ceesar’s wife, not only pure, but 
free from suspicion, I have been induced to call your at- 
tention to the subject. Yours, &c. 
JUSTICIA. 
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Uetters of the Black Dwarf. 








TO THE INHABITANTS OF LEEDS. 

An attempt at the perpetuation of a most gross imposi- 
tion appears to be on foot, among a certain portion of 
“ the respectables’’ amongst you. The manly resistance 
of the clerical fraud and pillage, carried on under the 
sham pretence of collecting Easter offerings, has alarmed 
that portion of ‘ the Church” which looks more to the 
fleece than to the flock, and only affects to tend it, to take 
the opportunity of shearmng it to the quick. Having car- 
ried the matter a little too far by attempting to tear away 
the skin, where there was no wool to pluck off, they have 
stirred up a disposition to inquire by what right they pre- 
sume to rob those whom they cannot dupe into a surren- 
der of their money :—and the result of the inquiry being, 
that they have neither right nor law in their favour, they 
begin to cast about in order to indemnify themselves by 
a compromise, which shall give them something, where 





* It ought to be here observed that when C. J. Hector, his friend 
Cawley, and others, were tried for taking illegal and forcible possession 
of a house, and threatening murder to those who attempted to oppose 
them; they were found guilty, and the sentence of Justice Burrough 
for these enormities was a reprimand, it being only an election squab- 
ble in the opinion of the judge, anda fine of one shilling, and dis- 
eharged, when the parties themselves expected imprisonment. 
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they lave no claim to any thing. Whenever such men 
begin to talk of compromise, you may be sure they are in 
the wrong. They will never voluntarily part with a 
claim to one farthing, of which they can enforce the pay- 
ment. They will hardly be as charitable as the bishop 
who could not part with a farthing, but was willing to 
bestow his blessing ; for you will be more likely to get 
cursed than blessed, except you will buy the blessing ; 
and the fable does not say that the bishop asked any 
thing for his. 

There is, connected with the juggle about to be played 
off upon the good people of Leeds, an extraordinary in- 
stance of personal benevolence, which we regret to see so 
unfortunately misapplied. Richard Fountayn Wilson, Esq. 
proposes to give a sum of seven thousand pounds towards 
a sum for buying a perpetual annuity to the vicar and 
his clerk, £400 per annum to the former, and £100 per 
annum to the latter, upon condition that the inhabitants 
themselves shall raise seven thousand more, making a 
total of fourteen thousand, to produce an annuity of £500, 
in lieu of the tithes, upon cows, calves, foals, sheep, 
turkeys, ducks, hens, ploughs, gardens, orchards, bees, 
pigs, geese, and the Easter offerings that are paid by the 
unfeathered geese, thot call themselves Christians !—the 
professors of a religion whose founder had not where to 
lay his head; and whose immediate disciples never heard 
of either smoke pennies, or Easter hens! If the proposal 
had been to abolish all demands for tithes, by a general 
commutation which should produce a fixed stipend for 
the clerical duties, there would have been perhaps some 
policy, in entertaining such a proposition, As it is, with 
whatever zood intentions the matter may have been pro- 
posed by some individuals, it is a project that onght not 
to be enlertaincd. All these claims are in a fair way of 
dying off, if the people will be but patient, and encou- 
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rage that opposition to them which their own interests 
demand. If the usualsums could have been collected 
with the usual ease, there would have been nothing heard 
of the proposed alteration. The caseis this. Here are 
various descriptions of tithes collected ; all of which, we 
are satisfied from a close inquiry, is illegally collected, ex- 
cept the tenth pari of the AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE of the 
land; andeven this, though net illegally collected is il- 
legally appropriated to the sole use of the ministers of the 
Established Church, when it belongs by law in part to the 
poor, in part to the stranger, and in part to the religious 
edifices. ‘To take the tenth partof the agricultural pro- 
duce, and then to rob the people of what is produced from 
the remaining nine-tenths, is ‘o convert the tenths into an 
eighth, or a sixth, or aiou.t:, according to the exient to 
which the clerical robbery is carried. ‘The small tithes 
are all gross frauds, all absolute impositions. ‘There is no- 
thing but custom in their favour ; and custom originated 
in fraud ; in an assumed right toa tenth of every thing, 
whichis nowhere insinuated or recognized by the law. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that on the grant of the tenth 
part of the agricultural produce that any clerical claim 
was intended to be left existing upon the use of the re- 
mainder; but when the priest after taking his hay and 
corn, comes for calves, for pigs, for geese, and other stock 
raised upon the nine-tenths of the farmer, he comes to 
take more than his tenth—he comes to rob the farmer of 
the advantage which his share has produced. This is soclear 
that no sophistry can perpiex the case. It is mere robbery, 
and nothing else. ‘The common-sense of the age is work- 
ing against theimposit.on, and it will shortly be abolished. 
The larger tithes, being extremely productive, a e worth 
collecting by due course of law; by which they will yet 
be for some time recoverable, notwithstanding their illegal 
application :—but the small tithes, as they are called, are 
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not worth the expense of continued litigation ; are there- 
fore abolishing themselves. The bonzes, generally speak- 
ing would care nothing about the “ heart burning,’ and 


, 


the “ dissentions,”’ in their parishes, if they could get 
the money,—but they do not like “ unprofitable squabbles.”’ 
The curses of the whole empire would never induce some, 
perhaps many of them, to forego a claim of one farthing, 
if the claim could be made productive of half the farthing. 
But when they cannot get what they would, they will 
gladly take what any body will give them. Easter ofie- 
rings have already grown out of fashion. Nobody pays 
them but those who chuse to make the bonze a gratuitous 
present. Peter Watson has almost settled that question ; 
and any one besides may now settle the remaining part of 
it for themselves, if they have a spark of either sense or 
spirit. The smoke-pennes are also abolished; and 
whether the chimney stands either in, or “ out of the bars,”’ 
the occupiers are very silly if they pay the priest, for his 
license to have a fire in the grate. It is quite enough, in 
these hard times to buy coals or wood. The nature of 
these claims may be perceived to be grounded in imposition, 
by the amount claimed. For a hive of bees, the vicar 
wants a penny; for five hives, he will have five-pence ; but 
ifthere be sex, he will have one. or about twenty shillings, 
upon an average of their value. But, how comes he to 
claim a sexth part of the bees. Why should he have one 
hive in sa. ‘This is not upon the tithe-system certainly. 
That would only give him one hive out of ten! Yet here 
he will hove one of six. This would be robbery at any 
rate with the admission of the tithe-principle, which could 
give him no more than a tenth-part of the honey, or little 
more than ha-f a hive out of the six. The effect of such 
‘alaw, if it were one, would be to induce people never to 
keep more than five hives; and thus the drones of the 
Church would prevent the production of the honey which 
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they live ouly todevour. ‘The claim upon pigs and geese. 
at Leeds, are also av variance, with the common idea of 
the tithe regulations. Out of five pigs or five geese, half 
a goose, or helf a pig, is claimed ; but if there are six 
of either, the bonze wants a whole one, or a sixth instead 
of atenth. What right have they to this? Where is 
the law for this? Where is the principle to be sought for 
upon which the claimis made? Let our readers depend 
upon it, that the claim isan imposition, and the attempt 
to enforee it is eithera fraud, or a robbery, according to 
the mode in which the attempt may be made. 

The proverbial expense of English law proceedings 
will be of some service to us Aere. ‘These sums cannot 
be collected against any resistance, for so litle as their 
value. It would cost ten times as much to enforce them 
as they are worth, if the claims could be sustained in a 
court of law, which, if the laws were tegarded, they 
could not be. lam aware that the judges would lean to 
the custom. ‘The Church and the State are accustomed 
to hang together in such matters ; and they will do so as 
long as they can. More than half of the fees paidin the 
Courts of Law are also impositions and robberies; and 
there is a natural affection in honour of such precedents 
in both professions ; but thereare questions which JURIES 
have to decide; and as juries are neither composed of 
lawyers nor priests, it only requires that they should be 
collected from the men who are not the dupes of either 
to put an end to all these frauds of custom that bristle on 
the chin of Time like ill-conditioned beards. 

Two of your papers, I perceive, one quite in raptures 
at the thought of purchasing these fees of Mother Church. 
The one a staunch hound of the system, talks about the 

odious light’ in which the bonzes appear, when they 
collect the extortionate impositions ; and complains that 
the »gnorant and wnreflecting are apt to think harshly of 
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the priest who comes to take away their shillings and six- 
pences. ‘The cunning knave ! He knows it is not the igno- 
rant and unreflecting who think in any such manner, or 
who give the priest any uneasiness whatever. The egno- 
rant and wnreflecting pay whatever is demanded of them. 
They never think about the matter. It is those who re- 
flect, who ask unpleasant questions, and make disagreea- 
ble demurs. Very few of you, probably, take the trouble 
to read the Leeds Intelligencer: because you know that 
it isa base instrument in the hands of the ruling faction 
—that it stops at no falsehood which is hkely to serve its 
turn ;—and that it suppresses every truth that may injure 
the cause of the sleek-headed sinners, to whom it belongs. 
You are not therefore likely to trouble yourselves much 
about it—but it can cant as Welias lie. These aresmooth. 
easy times; and the pussy-cats of the system can atiord 
to draw in th®ir claws, and spout a little, without re- 
quiring blood to sharpen their zest for amusement. Ji is 
worth while to notice their gambols; as even in what 
appears to be play, they have always some tnterested 
trickery inhand. 1 willextract the article on this subject, 
which is headed— 


MUNIFiICENY PROPOSAL. 


We have this week the pleasure of announcing to our 
readers a gratifying Instance of individual spirit and zene- 
rosity, and one affecting in a very important degree the 
intercsts of the parish of Leeds. ‘Uhe bickerings between 
the ninister and his parishioners, that are apt too frequcrit- 
ly to arise out of the collection of those petty dues, which, 
however inconsiderable they may appear, constitute in most 
eases the chief part of his income, have been frequeutiy 
expatiated upon by persons who have shewn no disposition 
to suggest, or aid in providing an efficient remedy. ‘Vhe 
evil consequences which result from the disagreeable ne- 
cessity, on the part of the clergymen, of compelling 
the payinent of smai!i tithes, to which the law may give 
him an indubitable claim, are sufficiently obvious. Instead 
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of visiting his parishioners in the capacity of a parent and 
an instructor, the ministerof God is not unfrequently made 
to appear, to the poorer orders of the people especially, 
as a trader and even an extortioner; and it must lower 
the dignified calling of which he is a professor materially 
in their estimation, when they view their pastor in the de- 
grading character of a c oHector of small debts—a gatherer 
of their shillings and sixpences. Yet in this unfavourable 
and, to the ignorant and unreflecting, odious light, does 
the minister of the Gospel appear upon th pre sent tithe 
system. A munificent individual residing in the neighbour- 
hood has, we have reason to believe, long meditaied a re- 
medy, calculated to satisfy both parties, and by removing the 
cause to annihilate the effect. As the matter is only in em- 
bryo at present, we are perhaps not altogether warranted 1p 
mentioning the name of this public benefactor. But there 
can be no evod reason why itshould be concealed, eveuin 
tis early stage of the business. It is Richard Fontayne Wil- 
son, Esq. The facts which we have been able to collect 
from different sources on this highly interesting subject 
are briefly these :—Mr. F. Wilson has remarked with pain 
the bitterness and animosity to which the necessary en- 
forcement of the payment of vicarial dues has given 
birth in this neighbourhood, and has resolved not 
only to suggest, but absolutely to provide a remedy. 
The vicar of Leeds has been required to state ‘what 
would satisfy him as an equivalent for these tithes, and 
has offered to commute them for 4001. per annum for 
himself, and 1001. for his clerk in orders; scarcely half 
of the proceeds these dues ought to furnish, if rigorous- 
ly enforced from every housekeeper. Of the sum neces- 
sary for the provision of this annual income Mr. Fountayne 
Wilson has, in a spirit of princely generosity, expressed 
his intention of contributing one half! ‘The fund required 
to carry this most desirable object iato effect is estimated 
at from I4to 15,0001. It has been remarked that the 
vicar’s dues, of necessity, increase every year, and that 
consequently the income which it is proposed to raise 
ought to increase also. A plan is in contemplation which 
will obviate any objection on this head. On Friday last a 
circular was addressed to some of the principle gentlemen 
of Leeds, and its vicinity, earnestly requesting their.at- 
tendance at the Court House as yesterday, to take into 
consideration a proposal likely to prove of essential bene- 
fit to the parish of Leeds, the particulars of which were 


not'stated. In pursuance of this request, several ofithe 
No. ll. Vol. XL. 
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leading inhabitants of the town assembled at the Court 
House yesterday morning. As, however, the meeting was 
altogether of a private nature, we can only briefly men- 
tion that the Mayor was called to the Chair, and that 
after Mr. William Beckett had stated the nature of Mr. 
Wilson’s proposal, and the fact that it had received the 
approbation of the Archbishop of York, it was unani- 
mously resolved that his munificent offer was highly ad- 
vantageous to the parish, and that it ought to be met by 
a corresponding spirit on the part of the parishioners. It 
was subsequently decided that a public meeting should be 
called by the Mayor, for the purpose of laying the matter 
before the public, on Saturday, the 13th instant. The 
Committee, which consists of the gentlemen present on 
this occasion, will, we understand, meet for the purpose 
of arranging the most eligible mode of bringing the mat- 
ter, in detail, before the public to-morrow morning, The 
following memorandum will prove a useful adjunct to this 
statement : 

The vicarial tithes and Easter offerings, proposed to be 
commuted by the Vicar and parish clerk of Leeds, for a 
compensation to be made to them respectively in lieu 
thereof, are, all the vicarial tithes and Easter offerings, 
except surplice fees and mortuarics, and also except such 
predial tithes as the Vicar is entitled to. The following 
statement will shew more particularly the articles denomi- 
nated mixed and personal tithes, and, as such comprised 
in the proposed commutation :— 


s. d. 

12 Cows 6 0 
6 Cows 2 6 

6 Calves 6 0 

5 Calves 1 4 

4 Calves , 0 
1 Milch Cow and Calf ; ‘ 0 
1.Dry Cow , ‘ ‘ 0 
1. Foal O 
1 Sheep 0 
1 Turkey 0 
1 Duck 0 
Hens 7) 
1 Plough 0 

0 


1 Garden or Plat (except Common Gardens) 
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1 Orchard 


0 2 
1 Hive of Bees Oo f 
6 Hives, One is due. 
Pigs and Geese, one in six, and half of one 1u five. 
( 1 House out of the Bars QO) 
| 1 House within the Bars 0 2 
< Each communicant, or person above the age of 16 0 2 
| Easter Offering o 1 
| To the Clerk in Orders , ' 0 2) 





An Act of Parliament will of course be applied for 
should the affair be proceeded in.—Leeds Intelligencer. 


Vhis munificent proposal should have been called a 
most impudent proposal: for it is very little better than 
for a parcel of pickpockets, who, finding the police too 
strong for them, should make a proposal to the neigh- 
bourhood, to leave off their usual mode of collecting, 
upon condition of being allowed annuities for their lives, 
and the lives of their successors. They might say it was 
unpleas ant for them to be considered in the odious light 
of extortionate collectors of watches and purses—that the 
“ ignorant and unreflecting”’ were raising a sad clamour 
against them, and looked upon them in an odious light— 
and that, in order to make things agreeable, they were 
ready to “commute their claims!’ Mr. Wilson has a right 
to do what he pleases with his money. He may give it 
to the Church or to the State; and I should only say he 
might make a much better use of it—but that is for him 
to determine. But do not you saddle yourselves with any 
rate to complete his project. The tithes proposed to be 
commuted, I would venture any ‘vager, do not amount 
to half the sum mentioned—that is, the viear and the 
clerk in orders do not now collect half of five hundred a 
year! In ten years hence, they will not collect one quarter 
of it, and in twice that time, they will not get a shilling 
The vicar says £500 a year will satisfy him, and his 
clerk in orders. I dare say it would. and much less, if he 
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could make sure of it. There is an objection which might 
be taken here, and that is, that such dues could not, if 
lawful, be payable to two persons. If they belong to the 
vicar, they do not belong to the clerk, who is merely the 
servant of the vicar, and who ought to look to him for 
his wages. But one cause of the origin of these claims 
was the contrivance of vicars to saddle their substitutes 


and servanis upon the parishes, instead of paying them 


themselves. This has teen carried so far, that sextons 
and parish-clerks have goxe round to collect their Easter 
offerings ! and the fees are often assigned as a part of the 
salary of a curate. The villainous canter in the Intelli- 
gencer says, “ the sum is scarcely half of the proceeds 
‘“« those dues ought to furnish, if rigorously enforced from 
‘“* every housekeeper.”’ 

The slave knows well cnough that it is fall twice as 
much as can be collected, independent of the expense of 
collection. The Easter dues are at an end. Nobody 
need pay them. The houses in and out of the bars, and 
the communicants may laugh at the vicar, and his clerk 
into the bargain. The odd £100 a year would be too 
much to secure by way of annuity. The private meeting 
with the Mayor at its head, has luckily no power in the 
matter: nor can the decision of a public mecting compel 
any parishioner to pay one farthing towards such an ob- 
ject. The approbation of the Archbishop of York is of 
no value. Nor would the completion of the matter be 
any thing more than an arrangement between the parish 
and the present vicar. The next holder of the living 
might refuse to be bound by the bargain. An Act of Par- 
liament would not be obtained for its sanction. The 
bench of Bishops and the Lord Chancellor would prevent 
any legislative interference with the Church property, 
unless they had good reason to be satisfied tiat the vicar 
had made the best bargain of the two. If the arrange 
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ment could be made, it ought not to be made, for it co Id 
only be made to the disadvantage of the parish. 

eLet us now turn to Mr. Baines’s account of the matter, 
as given in the Leeds Mercury. He, too, seems quite 
captivated with the proposal; and, it will be perceived, 
he goes a little farther than the Intelligencer. 

« Tho estim:tion in which the tithe-system is held, asa 
provision for the clergy of the Established Church, and 
particularly that part ‘of it which comes under the desig- 
nation of “ vicarial tithes and Easter offerings,” has 
just received a striking illustration in this place. Its 
effect, both in England and Ireland, is to keep the clergy- 
man and his parishi loners in a State of alienation, and to 
detract so much from the advantage of a Christian minis- 
try, as almost to destroy its usefulness. A gentleman re- 
siding at a considerable distance {rom this par'sh, and not 
in any very intimate mannerconnected with the place, has 
for some time observed and lamented the dissentions which 
have existed betweeu the vicar and his parishioners ever 
since that reverend gentleman was inducted into the liv- 
ing, and in order to put an end for ever to thisevil, he has 
proposed an arrangement, making an offer on his part so 
liberal, we may say munificent, as to astonish by its mag- 
nitude. The person by whom this offer is made is Richard 
Fountayne Wilson, of Ingmanthorpe, near W etherby— 
already a splendid benefactor to the town of Leeds, and 
a gentleman as much distinguished for his liberality to- 
wards others as he is regardless of all personal splendour 
in himself. The offeris this—That a valuation shall be 
made of the Vicarial Tithes and Easter Offerings of Leeds 
that these claims upon the parishioners shall be for ever 
extinguished, by purchase, and that of the sum required to 
effect this commutation he will contribute one half. This 
valuation has already been made witha very indulgent 
consideration towards the parishioners, and the sum re- 
quired for the purchase will be about £14,000, of which 
Mr. Wilson will contribute £7000, if the parishioners will 
advance the other moiety! The sum fixed by the Vicar 
and the clerkin o-ders as a compensation fer their dues, 
&e. is 4001. a year for the former, and £100 a year for the 
latter, and the Archbishop of the province has expressed 
his acquiescence in the arrangement. Fourteen thousand 
pounds invested in the public. funds will produce the £500 
a year required ; and that the increase of the revenues of 
the vicarage may advance with the increasing population 
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of the town, it is proposed that the act of Parliament to 
be procured for giving the sanction of the legislature to 
the business, shall provide that the Vicar and the Clerk 
shall contribute out of their stipends derived from this 
source five per cent. perannum, to be added to the capital 
stock as a perpetual accumulating fund. The question 
then arises, will it be advisable to accept or decline Mr. 
Fountayne Wilson’s offer? If the question be decided in 
the affirmative, the nextinquiry will be, how is the £7000 
to be raised—by a compulsory rate on the parishioners, or 
by voluntary contributions ¢ A rate, though, perhaps on 
the whole the most fair in principle, is on many accounts 
objectionable, and would involve great, if not insurmounta- 
ble difficulties. We know of no law forimposing such arate, 
nor of any forenforcing its payment. Thepracticable plan, 
therefore,is a voluntarily contribution throughout the parish, 
and as the object is to relieve not only ourselves but poorer 
neighbours, and not only the present age but posterity, from 
an obnoxious and continually recurring impost, though 
to no great amount, we do not doubt but there will be 
found a public spirit amongst us sufficient to raise the re- 
quired fund, animated as the subscribers will be by the 
noble example at the head of the list. To all the parish- 
loners, Without distinction of sect or party, this is doubi- 
less a desirable consummation, but to the members of the 
Established Church it is of the highest importance. It is 
with them no less a question than whether the head of 
their church in this parish, not only at this time, but in 
all time, shall be kept in a state of hostility with those to 
whom he ought to administer religious instruction, or 
looked up to with that veneration and esteem which pro- 
perly belong to a spiritual guide? Whether his mind 
shall be occupied with the collection and litigation atten- 
dant on six-penny and shilling payments from his parish- 
ioners, or it shall be set at liberty to pursue the great and 
important duties of his office? On Wednesday, a prelimi- 
nary meeting was held, consisting of a number of the in- 
habitants, to receive this offer, which was communicated 

by Mr. William Beckett, and to take the necessary steps 
to bring it before the public. Feeling that this was a sub- 
ject of general interest to the whole. parish, the gentle- 
men then assembled judged it advisable to call a general 
meeting of the parishioners at an early day, to take the 
matter into consideration, and a committee was appointed 
to make the requisite preliminary arrangements. An ad- 
vertisement in this paper, signed by the Mayor of the 
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Borough, convenes a general meeting on Saturday, the 
13th instant, at 11 o’clock, in the Court-House, at which, 
if it should be judged expedient, the necessary measures 
will be taken to give fnll effect to Mr. Fountayne Wilson’s 
benevolent intentions. 

It may be necessary to explain the precise kind of vica- 
rial tithes and Easter efferings that it is proposed by this 
arrangement to extinguish, and also to state those which, 
being of a less general nature, will still exist, except in- 
deed the land-owners and occupiers in the parish, emula- 
ting the example of their fellow-parishioners, should after- 
wards effect a commutation of those tithes also:—The 
tithes are divided into t'iree parts—Ist, Mixed tithes ; 
2d, Personal tithes, usually called Easter dues; and, 3d, 
Predial tithes, that is, tithes payable in kind. It is the 
first two of these that are meant to be commuted at pre- 


sent, and the following is a list of them, with the amount 
of the annual payments :— 





MIXED TITHES s. d. 
s. d.|1 Garden or Plat, (except 

12 Cows - - - 6 0 Common Gardens) - O 2 
6 Cows - - - 2 6/1 Orchard - - - 0 2 
6 Calves - - - 6 0/1 Hiveof Bees’ - o @> 2 
5 Calves - - - 1 4/6 Hives, 1 is due 
4 Calves - - - 0 10} Pigs and Geese, 1 in 6, and 
1 Milch Cow and Calf - 0 2 half of one im five. 
1 Dry Cow - - - O 1 PERSONAL TITHES. 
1 Foal - - - - O 6{1 House out of the bars O $ 
1 Sheep - - - O 1{1 House withinthebars O 2 
1 Turkey - -  - O 1} Each Communicant, or per- 
1 Duck - - - 0 3 son above the age of 160 2 
Hens - : - - O 2} Easter Offering  - - O 1 
1.Ploupgh - - - O 1} Tothe Clerkin Orders - O 2 


The Predial Tithes which it is not intended to iaclude in the pro- 
posed commutation, are :— 


Wool and Lamb, Cabbages, Carrots, 
Public Market Gardens, Rape, Teazles, Woad, 
Turnips, Potatoes, Agistment Tithe, &c. 


In the first place we have to blame the Mercurv for suf- 
fering it to be assumed that these dues are legal. They 
must know that they are not. They must at least know 
that Easter offerings are not legal claims ; and that these 
at least ought to be struck from the account. The smoke 
penny isan unauthorised fraud. The communicant cannot 
be compelled to put down his two-pence, unless he 
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chooses. The clerk in orders has no claim. All these 
things Mr. Baines must know ; though he may hesitate 
about the geese, the chickens, the corn, the calves, and 
the pigs; which have certainly for a lone period been ac- 
customed to smoke gratis upon the parson’s table. If he 
had not inquired into these matters, he might have given 
his information upon the points which he had ascertained. 
[am satisfied that nothing but inquiry is needed, to de- 
monstrate beyond all doubt that none of these are legally 
tithable—but this is an inquiry to be made ; and we may 
not blame the Mercury for not making it—but we have an 
undoubted right to censure that journal for lending itself 
to any countenance of the imposition of Easter offerings. 





_ There is another important ground to be taken against Mr. 


Mercury. He talks of a compulsory rate being laid upon 
the inhabitants. Is he not aware that this cannot be done. 
Parliament has no right to confer an authority for raising 
such a compulsory rate, if it even were prevailed upon to 
sanction the proposition by an express law. Every indi- 
vidual would be justified in saying— I am ready to pay 
what the law, as it has long stood, requires me to pay ; 
but I will not be rated by anticipation to facilitate the plun- 
der of society. If this is a just claim, let it be borne by 
posterity. If it is not, Twill endeavour to get rid of it. 
At all events, I will not, without inguiring, and without 
consideration, lend myself to perpetuate a burthen which 
I see very clear will soon drop off the shoulders 
of society, if I do not assist to tie it on.’ No RATE 
FOR SUCH A PURPOSE CAN BE ENFORCED. The vicat 
of the parish in which I reside, complained of the very 
little which these offerings produced, and wanted a 
commutation for the sum out of some property belonging 
to the charities of the parish. But the thing was no sooner 
mentioned in the vestry than it was denounced as entirely 
illegal, and indefensible : and any demand upon the inha- 
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bitants of Leeds, for such commutation would be equally 
illegal, and could not be persisted in. I have no objec- 
tion that the ‘‘ respectables’’ of Leeds should make what 
arrangement they like, at their own expense. Mr. Wilson 
offers half the requisite sum. 

Let them make up the deficiency without any rate upon 
the inhabitants. Seven thousand pounds is no great sum 
for them to raise, but let us hear nothing of a compulsory 
rate. A voluntary contribution by all means; but no 
running away with the bread and cheese of the labourer, 
to fill the pockets of the bonze. At the public meeting, 
let some one enquire what is the estimated amount of the 
value of .the tithes which the vicar does not want com- 
pounded for. { should think they were quite sufficient for 
the maintenance both of the vicar, and his clerk in orders, 
without waging a predatory warfare upon the ducks, and 
pigs, and geese of the neig:bourhood. The founder of the 
Christian faith, be it remem ered, had barely where to lay 
his head. His first apostles carried but little worldly gear 
about with them ; and assuredly the practical disciples of 
Christ are not to ke looked for amongst the preachers of 
his doctrines. The inhabitahts of Leeds would have 
heard nothing of this matter, but for the steady resistance 
of some few resolute individuals to the imposition of 
Easter offerings. In the inquiry, on the part of the 
vicar to ascertain the basis of his claim to those 
contributions, he has found that the whole ground is 
hollow under his feet; and that he must remove 
from it to a better footing as fast as he can. Mr. Wilson’s 
munificent offer has given him a prospect of a lasting an- 
nuity; and he grasps at it as eagerly as ever child did at 
a new toy. All the bustle, all the trouble, all the law 
avoided, and 5001. a year secured, would be a great mat- 


ter. Four hundred per annum, outof disputed fees, would 
be fine picking. It would serve four vicars in France, and 
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is as much as forty that I know are worth. The clerk in 
orders too to have 100]. a year secured for life! Why 
the vicar would not give him a farthing of wages beside. 
Thus,’ in reality, the vicar would gain 5001. by his small 
tithes—his large ones being worth probably three times 
that sum. A pretty fellow he must be to preach against 
the “‘ pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and all 
the sinful lusts of the flesh!” A pretty fellow, truly, 
to distribute tracts to teach the poor to be content with 
sixpence a day, and to iook to another world for their re- 
ward. I hope some correspondent will give me an accu- 
rate account of the meeting that is called for the 13th, to 
consider of this proposal. I should like to know the 
godfathers, aud godmothers, of this trick, this intended 
job; and also the gossips that may attend the delivery 
of this mountain in labour. The good of the town 
is the watch-word under which they assemble; but the 
people of Leeds are wise enough to kuow that the 
good of the town, in the corporation vocabulary, does 
not always mean the good of the inhabitants at large; but 
only of a select few, who manage to lead the town. It 
may be perhaps meant as a sort of prelude to the general 
commutation of Easter offerings, and other dues which 
cannot be collected, throughout the country. In Ireland, 
wherever the tithes are difficult of collection, the commu- 
tation act is called for; but where they can be obtained 
without difficulty in any way, “ the church’ is quietly 
pursning her old way of cattle-driving, and sh_ck-carrying, 
and potatoe-valuing, without any regard to the condition 
of the people. So with the Easter offerings, and oblations, 
and obventions, will it prove in England. When the 
frauds are thoroughly exposed, and the delusion can be 
practised no longér, the church will cry out for compen- 
sation aud commutation. That cry is already begun ; and 
Leeds is selected as the theatre of the first experiment. 
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The inhabitants of Leeds are therefore the guardians of an 
important principle of public liberty ; and 1 trust they 
will defend it with the courage and determination of men, 
who will make no compromise with those who have 
plundered and deluded them so long; and who are now 
attempting to make the people themselves parties to the 
continuance of a system of fraud and pillage. 

I remain your well wisher, 

THE BLiack Dwarr. 
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GLEANINGS FROM MAJOR CARTRIGHT’S “ ENG- 
LISH CONSTITUTION PRODUCED AND 
ILLUSTRATED.” 











‘Under our forged and spurious polity, the grand re- 
servoir of royal patronage hath, for corrupt purposes, its 
invisible as well as visible its channels of distribution. For 
both county and borougit members, in barter for their 
obsequiousness, are made the secret pipes of patronage, 
whereby they gratify their dependants and secure their 
own elections. Remember also droits of admiralty and 
secret service money!!! But under a forged constitution 
—a counterfeit three-fold power—a very Cerberus with 
three heads—emblem of a Norman pandemonium !—what 
shall astonish us, after seeing a committee coolly laying 
on the table a long muster-roll of bribed myrmidons, 
ready to put up the whole people for sale to the sugar 
planters, provided they could pay down the purchase! !” 

‘If in public men, an unnatural power, which ruins, 
enslaves vitiates, and brutifies a nation, be allowed to 
continue on a plea of antiquity of practice; why, in a 
private man, shall not an unnatural propensity,—neither 
seen, nor felt, nor suspected by the community, and only 
now and then known by accident,—why shall not such 


an unnatural propensity be allowed an equal advantage ? 
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Why did nota late bishop, clothed in privilege, hold up 
his head, unabashed, and boldly plead a practise, proved 
by Scripture four times as ancient as that of the hereditary 
Lords, imposed on us by the Norman ?—But, in truth, all 
practices, whether public or private, ancient or modern, 
which contravene the laws of God, and the just institu- 
tions of man, are alike to be reprobated, resisted and 
abolished.”’ 

“ If then no other means shall be left as for recovering 
our lost rights, liberties, and sacred constitution, give us, 
Tsay, that last of remedies, civil war!! Before slavery, 
it is infinitely to be preferred ; especially slavery under the 
despotism of a base, thievish, swindling band of borough- 


mongers, with their body guard of Yeomanry cavalry 
superadded to a standing army °”’ 


“Groans are now crimes. Complaints treason. Petitions 
are answered by the sabre : remonstrances by the ball and 
bayonet. Nay, peaceably to assemble under the fancied 
protection of the law, as the boroughmongers have framed 
it, calls forth a horrid massacre of man, woman, and child! 
This is not fair war, in which both sides may be honest 
and well meaning. [tis the wicked, cgld-blooded atro- 
city of demons. And submission under persecution is not 
found to be peace. Nor can it ever cause peace. The 
consequence of fair war, sooner or later, is peace and 
reconciliation. ‘Tyrants forget that, being traitors against 
the heavenly sovereignty of God, and the earthly sove- 
reignty of the people, and that the latter cannot be di- 
vested of the adamantine wegis of divine justice, nor the 
all-conquering spear of eternal truth, ever ultimately 
proving omnipotent. Then in proportion as the impious 
Babel-tower of tyranny is high, so the more certain and 
dreadful its fall !’’ 

* Civil war for principles and opinions will vary ac- 
cording to the state of knowledge. ‘Between error and 
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error, in ages of darkness, it may be durable. Between 
error and truth, in anage of light, it must be short.. In 
either case the contest is between men and men; but a 
military despotism is a never ceasing war between an 
army of martyrs without arms and an army of demons 
with arms. Rather than this, give us, I say again, civil 
war! In the last extremity there cannot be resistance 
without civil war; but we see resistance enjoined us as 
a DUTY by the statutes most conspicuous for the assertion 
of our rights.” 

“From the honest Samuel Johnson (chaplain to that 
Lord Russel who, in sucha resistance, fell a victim,) we 
are reminded that, by an Act of the 42d of Henry IIL, 
(omitted in the Statute Book) in reference to resistance, 
it is said, ‘ men in our realm may lawfully rise up against 
‘us, and annoy us with might and main, as if they were 
‘under no obligation tous. And in case I break my oath 
‘(which God forbid) the inhabitants of this realm shall 
‘not be bound to yield us any obedience.’ ”’ 

“ When among parliamentary politicians I hear of a 
petty nibbler at Reform, it never fails bringing to my 
recollection what, respecting such a creature, I, forty 
years ago, so oft heard from the lips of the discern- 
ing and excellent John Jebb. Whenever one of these 
equivocal things was spoken of in his presence with ap- 
probation ; his customary exclamation was—‘ O, tell me 
‘not of a moderate reformer ; he is always a blockhead or 
‘arascal!’ It was this reading of the human character 
which taught him to foresee what sort of a minister Mr. 
Pitt would turn out. When in the days of that gentlemen's 
juvenile popularity, he was importuned to favour his poli- 
tical aspirings, as ‘the son of Chatham and the hope of 
his country,’ he cried, ‘ No; that young rascal will be our 
ruin !’”’ 


‘When a great majority of the working classes—who 
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are all members of the body-politic—as well as a large 
proportion of the opulent, are now by this same ‘ practice 
of the constitution’ cut off from the right of suffrage, —. 
what is it but a mutilation of the body-politic ? even to 
an amputation of the very limbs most active in performing 
that productive labour, on which depend the well-being 
and the very life of that body ? 

“ « Maliciously to cut, maim, or mutilate,’ an individual 
person, our law punishes with death. But the crime is 
innocence itself, compared with amputating from the body- 
politic more than half its substance, which causes a dead 


palsy in the representative element or organ of the con- 
stitution, depriving it of feeling, and of all probability of 
exercising any healthy function. For in this diseased 
condition, any number of unoffending men, women, and 
children, may, as we have seen, at the pleasure of the 
basest Jacks-in-office, be massacred, not merely with im- 
punity, but the miscreants shall receive royal thanks for 
the infernal deed !”’ 

““Itis not because any one kas more or less of money, 
or of money’s worth, that he kas a right to share in the 
seli-covernment of the state of which he is a member ; 
for self-governmeut, as it respects either the state or him- 
self, is only another word for self defence, which no one 


ever denied to bea right of nature. But he has a right 


to that share, because he is a member of the community, 
anda man liable to justice or injustice, happiness or 
misery ; and cannot therefore be subject to laws made by 
persons who have usurped the power of making them, 
or who have been arbitrarily set over him by any others 
without his consent: for either of these were evident des- 
potism. To the same effect it is somewhere said by Paine 
that being a man is proof of a right to freedom, and his 
person is his title-deed.’’ 3 


‘‘ Because an orator, in the way of il!ustration, has 
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metaphorically said that not a blade of grass ought to be 
unrepresented, men of obtuse minds have fancied, and 
a sharper sort have pretended to fancy, that grass and 
grain, lands and houses, money and moveables, stocks 
and stones, instead of moral and intellectual man, where 
really objects of representation by moral and intellectual 
agents: whzreas there can be no representation without 
election. Can stocks or stones elect their agents, to pro- 
tect them from the ax or the chisel? Can the ox choose 
his protector against the butcher? Or can the grass, by 
its vote, obtain a parliamentary defender against the ox ?” 
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COTTON WEAVERS. 








It will be recollected, that aman of the name of Riding was 
tried at the late Lancaster assizes, for wounding Mr. Horrocks, of 
Preston, with an iron cleaver; the man was convicted, and would 
have been hung, had not the jury brought him in insane. On his trial, 
Riding said he committed the deed in order that he might have an 
opportunity of exposing the abuses amongst the cotton weavers. 
Cobbett, in his last week’s Register, makes some very pointed re- 
marks, trom which we extract the following :— 

There has been, for many years past, an almost continual strug- 
gle between the cotton-laborers and there employers. Recently 
there has been, if there is not at present, a struggle of this sort 
going on at Bolton, in Lancashire. The workmen, in answer to 
one of their assailants, who calls himself Roltoniensis, have pub- 
lished a statement, from which I make the following extract. In 
allhuman probability, no redress will be obtained by these people. 
They however, have published this statement of their case. It is 
dated on the 15th February, 1823, and published at Manchester, 
by J. Phenix, No. 12, Bow-street. Read it, Wilberforce, and 
then go back to the West Indies, collect a pareel of black people 
together, and offer thema comfortable situation amongst these 
“ free British laborers.” The things related are so monstrous, so 
horribly degrading ; so beyond all measure crucl and insulting to 
the poor people, that [ could teign believe them not to be true.— 
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Tlowever, here is the account, and the reader will, when he has 
gone through the humiliating detail, be, with me, convinced, that 
shocking as it is, it is true. 

 & A list of fines at Tyldesley ; and the heat from eighty to eighty- 
four degrees ; 


Any spinner found with his window open . ‘ 1s. 
Any spinner found dirty at his work ee 
Any spinner found washing himself ‘ . 1s. 
Any spinner leaving his oil can out of its place 6d. 
Any spinuer repairing his drum-banding, with his gas lighted = s. 


Any piercer spilling water on the staircase, from a degging-can 1s. 
Any spinner slipping with his gas lighted 


° . 2s. 
Any spinner putting his gas out too soon ¢ 1s. 
Any spinner spinning with gas light too long in the morning Qs. 
Any spinner having his lights too large for each light ~~ 
Any spinner heard whistling : ° . ; 1s. 
Any spinner having hard ends hanging on his weights . 6d. 
Any spinner having hard ends on carriage band , 1s. 
Any spinner being five minutes after last bell rings . Qs 


Any spinner having roller laps, no more than two draws for each 
roller lap , ' ° : , 6d. 


Any spinner going further than the roving room door when fetch- 
ing rovings ; ; L 15. 


Any spinner being sick, and cannot find another spinner to give 


satisfaction, must pay for steam, per day . . 6s. 
Any spinner found in another’s wheel-gate , 1s. 
Any spinner neglecting to send his sweepings three mornings 1n 

a week . . , : : . Is. 
Any two spinners found together in the necessary, eachman 1s. 
Any spinner having a little waste on his spindles : é Is. 


“ [All these fines are as easy to be made as the underling can 
scratch his pen; and it is entirely at his humour or caprice. | 


“ At Tyldesly, they work fourteen hours per day, including the 


nominal hour fer dinner; the door is iocked in working hours, ex- 
cept half an hour at tea time ;-—the work-people are not allowed 
to send for water to drink, in the hot factory :—and even the rain 


water is locked up, by the master’s order, otherwise they would be 
happy to drink even that. 
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“ The public has seen the fines of which the spinners at Tyldesley 
are perpetually in jeopardy, and by which (some of them incon- 
sistent, others contradictory) the poor people’s earnings are ex. 
tracted before thoy receive it. One poor sick man was stopped 
4s. because he could not work. ¢ Boltoniensis’ may laugh at these 
matters, an! call them trifles; because he tells the public when 
averaged, they are but a trifle. The public do not inspect the 
books ; if they did, they would find that the earnings are exag- 
gerated, and fines depressed by him, as tne following few cases, ovt 
of inany others, will shew distinetly : 

“ A person, who shall be nameless, about the end of 1821, er 
beginning of 22, spana set of 150 hanks, weighing 19|bs. for which 
he received nothing :—another person, about the same time, spa 
a set of 90 hanks twist, which was wefted with less to the said 
person of 24s. and upwards :—another, about the same time, ws 
served inthe same manner, and suffered the same loss:—another 
suffered in the same manner, with 80's twist, but his loss was on'y 
21s. or rather better. [ must go on, but the next person, wl o 
span 60 hanks twist, was fined 20s. but rather than pay it, he left, 
and so obtained it:—the next span 110 hanks twist, and wits 
abated for roller laps 10s.:—my next example is curious; a pers m 
was fined for rollerlaps, by Mr.—, 7s. and the officer, who was in 
another room, consequently did not see the said roller laps, was 
fined 5s.;—last, but net the least sum, a poor carter was fined 1.)s. 
Next comes the poor engineer, who was fined 20s.; but the peor 
man who knew he had done his duty, resolved rather to quit the 
employ. Accordingly he packed up his trifles, and was about to 
decamp ; but his trifles were stopped, and he subjected, at last, to 
the fine. 

“ Boltoniensis, the advocate for abuses, mentions a shop, re- 
specting which false reports had been circulated ; but he does no 
more than say, the whole of the hands have been uniformly paid 
in cash every fortnight, without the least restraint. This is per- 
haps true; except to the fines, Xc. But this does not say there 
was no shop. 

« That Mr. S. keeps a shop, is undeniable: that he is tenantto 
the employer isas true ; and pays fifty pounds per year rent fir a 
shop tive yards square, and a kitchen and housepart six yi rds 
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square. The other parts of the house are a warping room, a parlour 
furnished, and a bed room with two beds. The warping room, 
parlour, and bed room, are the landlord’s, or the master’s, who 
also lets the cellar for two shillings and six-pence per week ; and, 
that no avenue of gain may be missed, the very passage is ap= 
propriated to a butcher of West-Houghton, who allows the 
master fifteen per cent. of his gain, by selling’ flesh to the work 
people. Asto the shop, the articles sold areas dear as at any 
smajl retail shop in the neighbourhood, and dearer than they can 
be had at many places: particularly wearing apparel. As to the 
propriety of this shop, but facts will speak for themselves. The 
master of the factory does not force his workmen to buy at the 
shop; but if any buy at another shop he is challenged, and threa- 
tened to be turned off. If any workman’s wife purchase but a 
trifling matter at another shop, (which they would not do if this 
afforded equally cheap and good) Mr. S. tells the bookkeeper, and 
the latter says to the workmen, tiat the master will not allow such 
work, and they must tell their wives neither to go to another shop, 
vor give saucy answers to the shopkeeper, for the master will not 
allow it. 

‘‘ Amongst the many reports circulated, false or true, Bolton- 
iensis has not taken notice of one, which is pretty common 
and no less true; namely, the extravagant charge made for house- 
rent, at the healthy, plentiful, and cheap district already quoted ; 
and the public will see, that whatever is cheap there, rent is not. 
Cottages of exceeding small dimensions are let to the workmen at 
the factory, at nine pounds two shillings per year ; but they have 
the rent stopped, or rather, they pay it each fortnight. A cellar 
is two shillings and six-pence, and if a house or cellar be empty, 
and a workman comes to work, if he have another house or cellar, 
he must pay rent for the empty one, whether he cccupy it or not ; 
and they have also to bear every species of imposition without 
grumbling; or if any thing like that be heard, they are discharged. 
It may seem strange, yet it is true, that one spinner had to pay 
rent for oneof these habitationsa whole year before he saw the 
key, or had possession: he had it afterwards, but let it to another 
for six months longer Sometimes a spinner may be ill, as all men 
are by times; if a person come from Bolton, or elsewhere, to oc- 
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cupy those sick wheels, as they are termed, though the sick person 
hasan habitation, yet the person who spins for him must pay for 
one, if there is any empty. People bear with these impositions 
for the sake of employ; who then can suppose them idle, or that 
they seek or crave exorbitant wages? Their earnings go from whence 
they came, and enrich those who employ them. From the account 
already given, it will be seen that they have no time to make away 
with their earnings in extravagance. Why then should they not 
live ? Why should masters muzzle the mouth of the ox that tread- 
eth out the corn. 

“ All that was wanted by the Tyldesley spinners was to be paid 
as other spinners were for the same kind of work; their peculiar 
heavy charges, on many accounts, as has been already shown, 
required it ; and as to the concluding observation of ‘* Boltonien sis,” 
respecting whether, if there were any room for an advance of 
wages, it would be given to the spinner or the weaver? To this, it 
may be proper to observe, that every weaver of sense will observe it 
that the insinuation is merely to cajole the weavers, and no more’ 
They are aware that no good ever came from that quarter, there- 
fore the idea of robbing Peter to pay Paul, is insignificant, like its 
author: as an advance of wages is not argument, but an uniformity 
with other masters. 

“ To close the whole subject, which is merely done to give the 
impartial public an accurate view of the case and its bearings, 
it is hoped that the peculiar hardships which spinners have 
to undergo in their employ, cooped up in factories heated by 
steam fourteen hours in each day, (save the nominal dinner hour,) 
during which they are subject to such rules as have before been 
related, and at night in winter, they have to inhale with every re- 
piration the efiluvia of the noxious gas mixed with steam ; and the 
whole day, the dust and cotton flyings, which, with incessant labour, 
renders them old men when others are hale and strong; then, 
unless they are peculiarly careful, they can turn to no business, 
but pine in a workhouse, 

“ The spinners wish well to their masters—they grudge them not 
their gains ; but if the golden rule of ‘ Do to others as you would 
wish them to do unto you,’ had been observed, then these would 
not have appeared.” 
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